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The results of the work were certainly not disappointing. In PAET IV.
1840, the Committee reported of Jamaica, " Large congregations Q^l^1
have been gathered ; numbers of the Negroes have been baptized; ap'
classes for Confirmation have been formed ; a considerable number Results,
have been confirmed by the Bishop; and of these, many have
become communicants. Week-day lectures, Missionary Meetings,
Sunday Schools, Day and Evening Schools, Infant Schools, &c., are
carried on." In Barbadoes the Society had intended to work,
but was prevented by" difficulties arising through the Bishop
requiring missionaries to the Negroes to be under the authority
of the rectors of the parishes into which the Island was divided.*
The parochial system, indeed, was perhaps more complete in the
West Indies than in any other Colony, owing to the liberality of
the State provision of funds; and this subsequently facilitated
the withdrawal of the Society from the Islands altogether. The
immediate cause of this step was the alarming condition of the
Society's finances in 1839-41, of which more hereafter. The
withdrawal was gradual: some of the missionaries were taken on C.^M.S.
to the colonial establishments; when others died, their places
were not filled up; the Normal School in Jamaica was transferred
to the Trustees of the Lady Mico Charity, which has been a great
benefit to that island; and by 1848 the last link had been severed.
The Society naturally incurred nmch blame for having thus put
its hand to the plough and then looked back ; but when we conio
to the financial position, we shall see that drastic measures some-
where were inevitable, and it seemed to the Committee that the
West Indian work, interesting and important as it was, was of a
less definitely missionary character than the work in Africa, India,
and other great Heathen fields. Meanwhile the S.P.G. and the
Nonconformist Missions continued their operations, and were the
instruments of great good among the Negro population.

To one branch of the West Indies Mission the Society clung
longer. This was the Mission to the Indians of British Guiana, British
which had been commenced as an offshoot from Demerara. Mission.
With this work one honoured name is connected, that of the Eev.
J. H. Bernau, a Basle man who received further training at
Islington, and, having been ordained by the Bishop of London,
went out in 1835. Eor eighteen years he laboiu-ed zealously, and
gathered a small congregation of Indians of three or four different
tribes; and his work at Bartica Grove was watched with prayerful
interest by many friends in England. In 1855 this Mission was
closed, and afterwards came under the charge of the S.P.G.,
which still labours in the country. One of its missionaries, Mr.
Brett, did a remarkable work for more than forty years. Mr.
Bernau, in later years, was Incumbent of Belvedere in Kent. He

,* TMs was a long controversy, into -which, it would be unprofitable to enter
now, as the West Indies Mission did not continue many years. The Committee
were at one time troubled by strong articles in the Record against the Bishop,
which they seriously disapproved and publicly repudiated.